POETRY AND VERSE               n

penury, pain, disease, sorrow, death itself;
it is the inspiration, from youth to age, and
in all times and lands, of the noblest human
motives and ardours, of glory, of generous
shame, of freedom and the unconquerable
mind."

In these fine sentences it will be seen that
Mr, Mackail makes a very high and majestic
claim indeed for poetry: no less than the
claim of art, chivalry, patriotism, love, and
religion all rolled into one! If that claim
could be substantiated, no one in the world
could be excused for not putting everything
else aside and pursuing poetry, because it
would seem to be both the cure for all the
ills of lifef and the inspirer of all high-
hearted effort. It would be indeed the one
thing needful!

But what I do not think Mr. Mackail makes
quite clear is whether he means by poetry
the expression "in verse of all these great
ideas, or whether he means a spirit much
larger and mightier than what is commonly
called poetry; which indeed only appears
in verse at a single glowing point, as the
electric spark leaps bright and hot between
the coils of dark and cold wire.

! think it is a little confusing that he does